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ANSWER, Oe. 


HE affair of Rochfort has not yet 
been ſtated clearly or candidly. 
Britain is intereſted in the truth, 

and we have means to know it : theſe 

have not been yet uſed rightly ; but let us 
do it now: the whole tranſaction is be- 
fore us ; and tho' they have perhaps been 
influenced or intereſted men who relate the 


incidents, we may employ that light to uſe- 
ful knowledge. 


Of the two moſt regarded, one declares 
himſelf an officer, and therefore cannot be 
unprejudiced ; the other owns he writes in 
haſte; and he therefore cannot be conſi- 
derate. - 
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Beſide, they both are partially attached. 
Their wranglings are concerning men, not 
things: but we have more important ob- 
jects. The proſperity of this kingdom de- 
pends upon the ſubject here diſputed: and 
there is no man, howſoever great or good, 
whoſe character or being weighs an atom, 
ballanced againſt the welfare of a people. 


How ſhall that people know the truth? 
there is but one way—by their own enquiries. 
Theſe men, tho actuated by leſſer paſſions, 
E feel alſo this higher principle. They 

ave between them given us all the facts; 
nor can I ſay they have given any thing be- 
ſide: for tho' they harſhly charge one ano- 
ther ; they both are men of honour. 


This truth, ſcattered as it there lies amon 
the chaff of words; and obſcured by the dar 
clouds of animoſity, may be collected and 
cleared: this we propoſe to do; and few 
words will contain tt. That done, there 
will be no need of eloquence or wit ; ridi- 
culous harangue, or ill-placed raillery. The 
Pw words will beſt expreſs it; and the 

umbleſt capacity ſo will apprehend it truly. 
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Rochfort was deſtined to be attacked: the 
advantage would have been very great, and 
the hope lay in ſecrecy. A plan was formed 
by which it might be taken; and the 
ſecret was inviolably preſerved. 


This vindicates the miniſter : it does him 
honour : and this is not to be diſputed. 


Thoſe who had charge of the execution, 
required ſufhcient men, proper artillery, 
and careful preparation. 


In this there was nothing in the leaſt im- 
proper. They had not the men they deſir- 
ed, the cannon they thought neceſſary, nor 
the implements in ſuch order as they 
wiſh'd. 


This can no more be denied, than can 
the other. Nay, we muſt go farther : they 
might have had all theſe. The country 
could have afforded, and the ſhips have car- 
ried them : therefore they are not without 
excuſe. 


The diffidence which theſe imperfections 


(real or fancied) raiſed in their breaſts, pre- 
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vented the attempt: but if it be aſked, whe- 
ther or not had an attempt been made with 
the force they carried, it would have ſuc- 
ceeded ? certainly it would: at leaſt, ſo far 
as human reaſon can judge of certainty, in 
things not tried. The ſuppoſed and the real 
ſtate of the place declare this ; the original 
intelligence, and the accounts fince received. 


This is the plain, and this the whole ſtate 

of the caſe : why then employ pamphlets, 
volumes, in the illuftration. The miniſter 
who laid the plan was wiſe and good ; but 
not above the reach of error: and the offi- 
cers who undertook the charge were brave ; 
but they bad too much caution. 


We ſhall all learn by the misfortune : 


the great to act on moderated principles; 
and the public to judge with candor. 


Tis not the firſt time we have felt the 
diſadvantage of ſending out a force juſt equal 


to the expedition. Byng periſhed for his too 


quick ſenſe of this; and (let who will be 


offended at the truth) Britain loſt by'it Mi- 
norca. 


Then 
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For the future, when tis in our power. 
let us over match the enemy: and let thoſe 
who have command be ſenſible it is ſo. 
There is a ſpirit from known ſuperiority 
which enflames the fury of the attack; and 


gives the ſucceſs, that it expects ſo confi- 
dently. 


While miniſters attend to ,this, (if men 
like me may talk to miniſters) let officers, ' 
rather than deceive their country's expecta- 
tion, dare even where they think it raſh- 
neſs. The greateſt victories have been won 
by ſuch a conduct: and the whole world 
is now ſenſible Rochfort might have been 


carried in that manner; and France depreſs'd 
for years. | | 


As the purpoſe of our miniſter was juſt in 
the appointed ſervice of theſe officers ; his 
conduct ſince their return from the expedi- 
tion has been moſt honourable, Some have 
inſulted him upon this head: but cenſure. 
never was more unfair. | TER 


- "Twas plain the miſcarriage of the enter- 
prize was neither owing to the ſtrength of 
the enemy, nor our weakneſs; but ſingly to 
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the generals not having attempted it. It 
could not be, but that the king, (not influ- 
enced by the clamours of a people, but by 
his. own diſcernment) would expreſs ſome 
reſentment. Theſe officers alone could feel 
it ; for none elſe were culpable : and royal 
anger is not expreſſed in ſecret. 


Many who dare to judge of what they 
cannot know, impute to miniſters the acts 
of kings: and here it was moſt plain the 
miniſter would be ſo cenſured : becauſe his 
own reputation might and would ſuffer 
ſome ſtain, if theirs ſtood clear. 


Therefore perhaps he propoſed the board 
of enquiry : it was appointed of men, whoſe 
| honour and whoſe candour ſanctify d their 
opinions; and they plainly laid the fault 
where it was. 


The officers have felt their ſovereign's dii- 
pleaſure; mildly expreſſed, for he is all mild 
neſs : and, if I may judge their conduct, re- 
maining in his ſervice, they own the juſtice 
of it. The gentleneſs of the royal diſplea- 
ſure ſhews the king thought them guilty 
of an error only ; not chargeable with guilt 
or infamy : and ſo much they will not I 
think diſpute. 

This 
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This ſtamped the royal ſeal of approba- 
tion upon the conduct of the propoſer of 


the plan: and what has he deſired more! 


ſſeſſed of miniſterial power, has he 
— one ſtep farther ? adored in the baſe, 
has he endeavoured to engage upon the 
cauſe, the attention of that powerful body ? 
has he employed the influence his virtues 
give him there, to vindicate himſelf farther; 
or to injure them? ſatisfied with the royal 
approbation, he has diſclaimed all farther 
queſtion : and much more than acquitted by 
his conſcience, he deſpiſes the aſſaults of 


. ignorance, and the ſhafts of envy. 


I do not know that he has the power of 
miniſters in that extent wherein ſome have 
poſſeſſed, and bad men will wiſh always to 

ſſeſs it; but the ſmalleſt miniſterial power 
is very formidable. He has not in the leaſt 
employed it in this inſtance, and they are 
moſt unjuſt, who have applied to his con- 
duct the name of perſecution. 


If it be aſked, whether by this opinion of 
the miniſter, I think him, or would have 
others think he is above the reach of error, 
or free from faults; I anſwer, that I think 


him 
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him man, and nothing more. I who do him 
this juſtice as a miniſter, could as a man, 
charge him ſeverely, nay unanſwerably : but 
diſclaiming and diſdaining perſonal rancour, 
where the intereſts of my country are con- 
cerned, I pay him this. free tribute. I 
doubt not but he will hereafter ſee his er- 
ror, and be more fair to others. 

Human frailties are inſeparable from hu- 
man nature, and even in public as well as 
private occurrences, this great man, (how- 
ever, worthily he claims the character) is 
not exempt from them. WE 
Concerning Rochfort, tho' the intelligence 
he had was certainly ſufficient ; more might 
have been obtained without alarming the 
enemy, or endangering the ſecret: and it 
would have given to thoſe in command that 
confidence, which, and which alone, was 
wanted to compleat the project. 

Two more batallions, and ſome battering 
cannon, might have been allowed without 
any great inconvenience; and tho' they were 
not wanted, nor would have been uſed, yet 
they would have had the ſame good effect. 
Thus a too delicate policy, became de- 
ſtructive, and a too perfect knowledge had 
as bad conſequences, as could have flowed 
trom ignorance. By the errors of ſuch 
men we learn humility. As by their ge- 
neral conduct, and in their proper cha- 
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racters we read the power of knowledge 
and the dignity of virtue. 


'Twill be deſcending greatly from the 
ſubject, to ſpeak of thole who have io 
warmly written of it : but as they are both 
of rank and conſequence, above the little 
ſtate of authorſhip, perhaps there may be 
ſome ule in the free thoughts of one, who 
neither courts nor fears them, 


The public know what notice it is worth, 
when beggars, or when hirelings attack 
the higher characters ; or meddle in tran- 
ſactions as much above their comprehen- 
ſion, as their ſtation; but here it is other- 
wiſe. We plainly ſee they both have the 


advantages of knowledge, and ſuperior infor- 


mation, to the vulgar. They are underſtood 
the one to plead his on cauſe in his pro- 
per voice; the other to be connected with 
the miniſter, informed by him of things not 
generally known, and to write under the di- 
rection, or ſhall we call it ſubject to the 
admonition of a third perſon, diſtinguiſhed 
by his talents, knowledge and addreſs. 


Their arguments are therefore read with 
attention; and the facts would have been un- 


diſputed, had they not diſputed them with 
| C one 
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one another. When ſuch are combatants, 
nations are the theatres; and the ſpectators 
a whole people. They will receive impreſ- 
ſions from the argument, and think the 
kingdom, as indeed it is, intereſted in the 
deciſion. 


If I miſtake the perſons, the public miſ- 
takcs with me ; and they are ignorant of one 
another: if they be really thoſe they are 
thought, one muſt lament, that he who 
might ſo well ExcusE his conduct, ſhould 

undertake the impoſſible taſk of jus ri v- 
ING it: and we muſt mix aſtoniſhment with 
indignation againſt him, who, with ſo much 
truth on his ſide, could deſcend to cavil; 


and with ſo much power of reaſoning, 


could admit ſo low a thing as as raillery. 


Indeed, I wiſh this were the whole 
charge; but he has faults nothing can 


juſtify; and which the excuſe aggra- 


vates. 


To quote unfairly is of all reproaches 
the greateſt and the bittereſt to a writer. 
Miſtakes of other kinds betray his judgment, 
but the attack from this lies deeper. Could 
the cauſe this gentleman undertook need 
ſuch arts to ſupport it? Or was it right ſo 
great 
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great a character as he had to defend, ſhould 
be ſuſtain'd by anſwerable arguments. 


He wrote, he ſays, in haſte, and ſo made 
many errors but why did he write in haſte? 
what influenced ? Or who defired him ? The 
cauſe was of importance to require delibe- 
ration. Did he ſuppoſe the character of the 
miniſter required ſuch ſudden juſtification ! 
there was no need of haſte for this. Before 
he cleared it twas above ſuſpicion. A vir- 
tuous anger hurry'd him too far: and men 
will learn, that they who write in haſte 
ſhould read at leiſure. 


Doubtleſs, there is candour, truth and 
modeſty, in owning through ſeveral pages 
blunder's, and miſtakes; but it would have 
been better not to fall into them: and 
however harſh it ſounds, it muſt be ſaid, 
after a fault is proved, there is but little merit 
in confeſſion. Who compelled his haſte ? Or 
did he conſider, that (although not the cha- 
rater of the miniſter) the honour of a ſol- 
dier, much more dear, and the welfare 
of the public, infinitely more important, in 
ſome degree depended on it ! 


We own the true nature of Bonville's 
evidence was never fully known, till this 


Ca- author 
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author gave us the original letter he wrote 
to explain the paſſage. It ſtrengthens ; it 
confirms; it convinces—alas ! that he who 
had theſe advantages ſhould deſcend tothink 
of aſſiſting his juſt cauſe, and his own ſtrong 
manner elſewhere of ſupporting it, by cavil 
and by miſrepreſentation. 


The people of Britain are diſcerning, 
plain and honeſt: they reverence in others 
thoſe qualities which do honour to them- 


ſelves, and he betrays his cauſe who has 
recourſe to worſe. 


We own this writer is poſſeſſed of talents, 
the public pays him that tribute univerſally; 
and it is juſt to ſay, that to a command of 
words, clear reaſoning, and a maſterly ar- 
rangement of his arguments, he adds the 
force of wit : he is in this caſe alſo happy, in 
having the beſt fide of the cauſe, and 
the moſt popular why then, with theſe 
fair advantages would he forget himſelf fo 
far, as to call in the arts of weak men, wha 
defend bad cauſes ; ſeeking ſtrength where 
it was not, while he had ſufficient in his 
hand; and calling in railing where he had 
juft argument. 


If 
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Tf it could be 4 Ae, the fault is 
hardly mutual: the antagoniſt who under- 
took too much, has rarely fallen into theſe 
ungentlemen-like errors ; and faults in one 
do not excuſe them in another. Theſe are the 
objections to the manner of the diſpute: the 
facts are obvious: but in the arguments, 


the country gentleman triumphs before his 
victory. 


The point reſts here. What degree 
of palliation the error of the generals in not 
making the attack admits from circumſtances? 
and it ſtands thus between them. The 
officer adds to the account of the force 
within the place, that numerous train of 
ſailors, anchor- ſmiths, and working builders, 
and the other hardy people employed about 
a yard and arſenal: the country gentle- 
man laughs at this, and bids him add the 
monks and friars: but certainly there is no 
error in the officer; nor ſenſe, (though 
there may be wit) in the anſwer. 


Whether or not the artillery was ſuffi- 
cient, is the great queſtion. The officer 
denies it: the country gentleman aſſerts: 
but flat deniais, or bold aflertions, weigh 
nothing 1n the ſcale of candour. 


The 
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The country gentleman thinks the artille- 
ry and other requiſites were ſufficient to have 
made attacks in four different manners, and 
four different places at one time. I will 
not try to expole him to ridicule, for I re- 
gard and honour him: his faults are ſpots 
in the bright face of merit; hid in the ra- 
diance, except when ſought by a cloſe exa- 
mination. Our men were not enough to 
be divided: and that attempt would have 
laid them open to deſtruction. 


Whether the artillery were ſufficient is 
anſwered eafily. Even Colonel Clarke has 
called it a ſmall quantity : and there is lit- 
tle candour in ſuppoſing the officers engag- 
ed in this undertaking, could fall into the 
errors, the caution againſt which is alledged 
as a reaſon why they had no more. 


This appears moſt plainly from the writ- 
ing of the antagoniſt officer : for the pam- 
phlet appears to be really his; and it ſhews 

d ſenſe andmaſterly diſcernment : and 
tho” the cauſe he undertook be evidently the 
weaker, tis no little ſtrength it has received 
from his arguments: nor are his anſwers to 
the crude imaginations of a country gentle- 
man regulating attacks, and directing ar- 

mics 
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mies without their weight as well as ſeve- 
rity. 


I chould think, he who propoſed to land 
the troops under the fire of the bomb - 
ketches, either did not know there were 
but two ſuch in the fleet; or choſe the pub- 
lic ſnould not know it. Nor. indeed could 
a ſeverer raillery have been unfair, upon fo 
wild a thought as the bringing up of two 
field-pieces, to deſtroy a ſluice protected by 
the cannon of a regnlar fortification. 


That the mortars in the expedition were 
not enough for ſome very eſſential ſervices, 
appears even from their mouths, who leaſt 
fevour the cauſe of the land commanders ; 
and perhaps there is too much juſtice in the 
officers ſuppoſition, that the plan was chang- 
ed without the means being altered. 


Examples of former vain attempts, we 
own, plead nothing: tho we cannot agree 
with the country gentleman, that an offi- 
cer's diſcovering reading is a ſubject tor 
raillery or inſult. 


If we would plead examples of things 
hazardous, let us take the lateſt and the 


boldeſt: and from the prince of Pruſſia 
learn, 


[18] 
learn, that he who dares every thing may 
hope every thing. 


Thus ſtands the caſe here conſidered; and 
thus all men of candour will now ſee it. 
Rochfort might have been taken with the 
force that was ſent : but it would have been 
taken, if we had ſent more. 


If there be any thing that farther inte- 
reſts the Britiſh public in the queſtion now; 
it is, that Rochfort ſtill remains as open as 
it was; that France, now levelled with the 
duſt in Germany, will be daunted and diſ- 
pirited _ where ; that England, with 
recovered ſpirit, has ſufficient ſtrength ; 
and that the proper conduct is not to com- 
bat arguments, but enemies; the juſt and 
final anſwer will be to take it now. 


_ 
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